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AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF THE City or New-York. 
Sixteenth Annual Fair. 


The great Annual Fair of this Institute, and exhibition 
of specimens of the productions of labour, art and genius 
of our country, will open at Niblo’s Garden, in the City 
of New-York, on Tuesday, the 10th of October next, at 
9 o’clock, A.M. Friday and Saturday previous, are as- 
signed for the reception of articles generally, whether for 
exhibition merely, or in competition for premium; and 
Monday, the 9th of October, for arranging the articles 
brought to the Fair. Exhibitiors, whether for competion 
or not, desirous of favourable locations for their contribu- 
tions, should bring them the first receiving day, or early 
on the second, as it will enable the managers to perfect 
the general arrangement of the articles in season for open- 
ing the Fair to the public. Special days and times will 
be allotted for cattle and other stock, and for certain arti- 
cles, such as flowers, &c., designed for the Agricultural 
and Horticultural rooms. Future circulars will furnish 
additional particulars. 

Farmers, gardeners, manufacturers, mechanics, artisans, 
and friends of improvement generally throughout our Re- 
public, are invited to second the efforts of the Institute 
with their wonted American spirit, which, for fifteen years 
past, has made its anniversaries the pride of our country, 
and imparted to them that national character which the 
Legislature, in the formation of its charter, contemplated. 
Gold and silver medals, diplomas, and other valuable he- 
stowments, will be conferred as rewards for skill and in- 
dustry, under the sanction of competent and disinterested 
judges ; and all the preparations and accommodations for 
both exhibiters and visiters, will be provided with the same 
liberality as at former celebrations. 

The whole receipts of the Institute haveever been deem- 
ed as so much placed in trust to be dispensed for the pro- 
motion of American industry and improvements ; and they 
have always been faithfully disbursed. This Institute, ac- 
ting in the place of a County Agricultural Socieiy, under 
a general law of the state, feels that the farming interest 
have high and continued claims for special regard. In 
addition to the exhibition of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
&c., efforts will be made to obtain a very full display of 
all the varieties of poultry. A ploughing match will also 
be held in this vicinity. 

The productions of the factory and the workshop, of 
the loom, the forge, and all the varieties of handicraft ma- 
chinery, with new and useful inventions, will have places 
reserved for them. Steam power, for giving motion to 
machinery, and instruments for measuring the power re- 
quired for various purposes, will be provided. Exhibiters 
should bear in mind that their specimens will be spread 
before more than two hundred thousand people, and be 
noticed in newspapers and publications that go into all 
parts of the world. A number of appropriate and eloquent 
Addresses, beside the Anniversary, will be delivered in the 
large saloon, and at the Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, 
Silk Convention, &c, 

Special premiums will be bestowed on the exhibition of 
the greatest variety of valuable household manovfactures. 
A conspicuous place will be reserved for the beautiful 
displays of the productions of female hands, which for 
fifteen years have delighted those immense throngs that 
have crowded our halls and saloons. Extraordinary ef- 











forts will be made to procure a full display of American 
silk. ‘I'he statistical returns of increasing quantities the 
last few years, bring us inevitably to the conclusion, that 
this precious commodity is destined soon to rank with cot- 
ton and wool, in its importance as an American staple. 
For the purpose of accurately ascertaining the present con- 
dition and the future prospects of this branch of domestic 
industry, a Silk Convention will be held in the City of 
New-York, some time during the Sixteenth Fair. Every 
silk culturist and manufacturer in the Union is invited to 
bring their best specimens, with all the data at their com- 
mand ; from which a report will be compiled and distri- 
buted through the country, that will, we trust, for ever 
setile the question in favour of the cultivation of silk in 
the United States. We call upon all silk culturists and 
manufacturers to aid in this laudable object. The cry is 
from all quarters loud and often repeated :—“Give us a 
new staple to diversify labour, and new employment for 
that which machinery has displaced, and consummate our 
practical national independence.” 

In the growth of silk we have an article providentially 
adapted to all our varied soils and latitudes, well calcu- 
lated to counteract sectional selfishness, and to produce a 
harmonious moral influence; and the vent for it in the 
markets of the world will exceed our ability to produce 
for centuries tocome. Let us, if the silk culture and 
manufacture are feasible, and can be made to remunerate, 
advance at once to the point required. And how can this 
be better ascertained.than by a collection of facts by means 
of the coraing exhibition and convention ? 

We invoke the aid of those far reaching, penetrating, 
disinterested minds, with true American hearts warm in 
their country’s welfare, who can appreciate the benefits of 
associations like the American Institute, employing its 
whole means to invigorate industry, quicken invention, 
and impart activity and fire to genius, spreading its peace- 
ful, genial influences far and wide, to make man better, and 
multiply and diversify his comforts. Every village, dis- 
trict and neighborhood, and almost every family, shou!d 
furnish some contribution, and be themselves welcome 
participators in this great annual national jubilee. 

Dated at the Repository of the American Institute, New- 
York, July 4th, 1843. 

James Tattmapce, President, 
AponiraM CHANDLER, 

WituaM InGtis, V. Pres’is. 
SHerHerp Knapp, 

Epwarp T. Kackuouse, Treasurer, 
Gurvon J. Legps, Rec. Secretary, 
T. B. Wakeman, Cor. Secretay. | 

P. S. Editors of newspapers and other periodicals will 
confer a favour on a large portion of their readers, and 
oblige the American Institute, by one or more insertions 
of the foregoing address. 

Communications should be addressed to the Correspon- 
ding Secretary. 


+ Trustees. 








From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 


Buttrer—Mr. Apams’ STATEMENT, 


Agreeably to the request of the officers of the Lewis 
County Agricultural Society, | give the following state- 
ment of ny manner of making butter and treatment of the 
dairy generally. 

We set our milk in tin pans on rack or slat shelves, in a 
cool dry room, having rolling blinds, so that we can in 
some degree regulate the current of air. A free ventila- 
tion is necessary but it is possible to have too much. As 
soon as the milk begins to become sour, or before it coa- 


a ase eis os 





gulates, it is carefully skimmed into stone jars or tin — 
and placed in a cool cellar. In warm weather we chu 
all the cream we have on hand every morning. We use 
the dog churn. es 

When the butter is thoroughly formed, it is taken out 
and worked with a ladle, (or by hand if you plesse,) in 
order to get out all that we can before salting. It is then 
salted with fine salt which comes in half bbls. and put in 
a cool place till next morning, when the operation of 
working is performed ; andjthis is done with a simple ma- 
chines of which I will give a brief description. It is an 
inclined plane 24 feet wide at one end, 3 inches wide . 
the other, and 3} feet long, standing on 3 legs. On eac 
edge of the sides of this plane and at the lower end, are 
fastened narrow pieces of boards which come up 4 inches 
above the surface of the plane. Then there is a lever 24 
inches square, 4} feet long, made small and round at — 
end, which passes through the board at the narrow en 
of the plane, and by taking hold of the other end and mo- 
ving it back and forth, it fits exactly to the plane and also 
to each side. 


With this machinery my butter is worked, and if itis , 


not sufficiently cool to work outall the milk and brine at 
this time, the operation is repeated again next morning, 
and sometimes again the third day, being careful not to 
work it too much at either working, lest it becomes oily. 

And here I would hazard an opinion, contrary to what 
many dairy people entertain. I think it as detrimental to 
the flavor of butter to wash it, as it is to beef to wash that 
before salting. ' ay 

When the butter is ready for packing, we put it into 
firkins, previously filled and saturated with strong brine, 
(the same will answer for a number of firkins.) As soon 
as filled, the butter is sprinkled with fine salt, and the fir- 
kin well headed, so as to exclude all the air. 

We use no seasoning for our butter except salt, and of 
the quantity of that, the taste is the test. A great deal of 
care and close attention is requisite in keeping every thing 
in the room sweet and pure, the pans, the shelves, (my 
shelves are painted, so are the floor and ceiling,) the churn 
and reservoirs for holding the cream. No milk should 
be suffered to stand till the cream becomes-slippery or 
mouldy. A little leaven leaventh the whole lump, and a 
little buttermilk or a little sour curdled milk sours all the 
rest. My butter-worker is well scalded, and then rinsed 
with water from the well before and after using. : 

My number of cows is 17. They were kept to hay in 
winter and also were fed a little meal daring the latter part. 
Between hay and grass, fed potatoes. In summer, range 
in upland pasture ; have free access to,salt both summer 
and winter. 

Have made 3,060 lbs. of butter, or an average of 180 
Ibs. to the cow, besides raising six calves and supplying 
our family, consisting of six persons, with milk and but- 
ter. 

The above account of the product of my dairy, is men- 
tioned, not in the spirit of boasting, but because it was ur- 
gently requested. ‘ Meas Apams, 

Martinsburgh, Dec. 24, 1842. 


A New Churn.—It having been found by experiment, 
that the greatest quantity of the finest quality of butter is 
obtained from cream at a mean temperature of 55° Faren- 
heit, Mr. David Ritchie, of Edinburgh, has made a churn 
which seems well calculated to accomplish the object of 
keeping the temperature of the cream at the desired point. 
It consists of one cylinder placed concentric within ano- 


ther, so that water, either cold ot hot, as the case may re- 
quire, may be put into the outer cylinder. 
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From Hill’s Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
ON CHOOSING AND BREAKING MULES. 


@PMr. Skinner, the Third Assistant Post Master Gen- 
eral. and Father, as he has been called, of the Agriculiu- 
ral Press in the United States, has ever been a warm ad- 
vocate fur the more general use of the Mule. Some one 
desirous of seeing him eatry out his theory, wrote to 
Messrs. SreveNson, BLanTon and SwiGERT, conspicu- 
ous members of the Agricultural Society of Kentucky, 
(of which State, mules constitute one of the principal 
staples) requesting them to look out for a pair of mules 
for Mr. S. to go in light harness ; and for the choice of 
them submitted to the judgement of these gentlemen the 
following rules, which as they relate to an important 
branch of American Husbandry, were at our solicitation 
furnished for preservation in the Monthly Visitor : 


Kin Sims :—your aid [ would solicit, 
Wherein these lines will make explicit. 
Than you, none better know the rules, 
To judge of Horses, Cows and Mules ; 
And of these last, I wish to get 
A pair, for road and carriage fit,— 
A pair that shall without ill luck, 
An honor do to “Old Kentuck.” 
Size and strength, you know they need, 
With docile spirit, wind and speed ; 
Tf all else suit, for years a few, 
More or less—you needn't them eschew ; 
Nor care that they should match exactly, 
So they be but form’d compactly. 
Yet if, in looking you can catch 
Two, that do in color match, 
So much the better, I should say— 
Not minding, whether black or bay. 
Let them in color be the same, 
Or else let contrast be your aim ; 
The same in spirit and in action, 
There go for likeness to a fraction. 
Quick to “gee” and to “come hither,” 
The rest is—“leather or prunella”! 
But if you'd have their temper right, 
Forever keep these rules in sight ; 
Ask Suersy James! he'll bear me out, 
And who will dare his judgment doubt? 
The Ass must be of Maltese breed 
If you'd be sure to have mules freed 
From dullness—and possess the fire 
That men and mules derive from sire ; 
For both, the dam, too, should be good, 
And to be that, she must have “blood.” 
For speed, one might be we}! content, 
And on that point should not relent, 
If, by the hour, they both possess 
Foot to go six miles in harness. 
In breaking them, it’s well agreed, 
must be mated with a steed 
Brisk of action and well mettled, 
Until you have their habits settled ; 
For these once fixed, for good or bad, 
No others can you give instead ; 
In no case more than this we find 
As “ twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 
Now will you see, and let me know 
If you can get them, and how low? 
Such a pair of mules for Skinner, 
That he no more may play the sinner, 
Like those who daily write and preach, 
But never practice what they teach ! 
For twice ten years, his theme has beea 
The mule from obloquy to screen ; 
That so, no longer men should fail, 
His value in creation’s scale 
To know ; and fairly recognize 
And give at cattle-show the prize, 
That’s due to beast, that works the most, 
And most doth earn, at the least cost. 
Thus equipped, you understand, 
He swears hie will take off the brand 
That’s on him stamp’d ; and in the street 
Publicly show the mule is fleet 
Enough, for any man of reason 
Who only wishes, that in season, 
(When he drives him there in traces) 
He may arrive, at church or races. 
And Skinner says, too, if he’s treated 
Kindly, when on his back one’s seated 
More sure he is thus under saddle 
Thanany nag that man can straddle. 
On mountain sides where roads are rough, 
What so sure of foot—says he—or tough ! 
And then what one so little eats, 
Or with so little rest, repeats 
His task /—and for longevity ! 
Compare it with the brevity 
Of life, that maketh up the span 
Of other beasts, that work for man ! 
Quoth reader—this is very fine 
In Skinner—but why then decline 
The mule to drive? Let us behold 
Him prove what he has often told, 
That what we deem of no account, 
And quite unfit to drive or mount, 
Is not that spiteful, dev’lish thing, 
That, if you mount, will surely fling 


You down—and there to make ‘ou stick, 
Quicker than lightning, he will ick 

You on the head, or on the back ; 

Then switch his tail, and—leta— 
As Sterne’s, when drove by nuns religious 
Did, in their free, let rd Bc ' 
The story’s to , if it con ’ 
Somewhere in “Sentimental Journey.” 

It states how, on the road benighted, 
Two pious nuns became affrighted, 

. And then, how on the mules they lavish ‘d 
Vain blows, “in dread of being ravish’d. 
The old mule stood, and shook her head, ; 
Then her tail, and then—as Sterne has said ! 
The nuns at last both recollect 
That blows on mules have no effect. 

They have two words of magic force 
*Mong parlez vous, in common use ; 

The first of these is—sacre bugre ! 

Then the curse is—sacre futre ! / 
Such shocking words! how could nuns bring 
Themselves to say—for any thing ? 

So in the mountains, there they stood 
While thought of robbers chill’d their blood, 
Till finally, Sterne says they hit — 

On this plan—aords and sin to split 

In two—and one of ’em said bu 

And t’other ger—and other, Su, 

And tother sister then said ter. 

And then their stubborn mules mov’d on 
As well as for Postillion. 

To priest that night these nuns—confess’d ! 
But oh ! dear sirs, how I’ve digress’d ! 
Men here say mules may work in cart 

Or plough—tho’ in ’em both they'll start. 
Pray see then, sirs, and let me hear 

If you can help to make it clear, 

This hy-brid is not worth the less, 

Because he’s neither—Horse nor Ass ! 

To Youatt’s celebrated work on the Horse, published 
under the auspices of the Society in London for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, Mr. Skinner has prepared an 
Introduction at the instance of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, 
the Agricultural publishers. 2 

The introduction relates principally to the training, 
jockeying and performances of the American trotting 
horse. 

He has also appended to the same work just published 
an elaborate essay on the Natural History and value of 
the Ass and the Mute, with this appropriate motto from 
Shakspeare—- 

Pa He would 
Have made them mules, who have their provender 


Only for bearing burdens and sore blows 
For sinking under them.” 


Both these performances of Mr. Skinner are very high- 
ly commended. 








Hints ror Maxine a Manure. 
The following essay, or rather, we should say, descrip- 
tion of a manure, obtained the prize, at the last meeting of 
‘the Holywood Agricultural Society. It may be of advan- 





| tage to farmers and agriculturists generally, and therefore 


we give it the benefit of our circulation :— Lon. Far. Gaz. 
To the President &§c. of the Holywood Agricultural Society. 

GenTLEeMEN :—Having observed in your published list 

of premiums for this year, which, by some means fell into 

my hands, one offered by Mr. Marlin, for the best essay 

!on, or description of, a manure, or manures, which will 
'make the best substitute for that usually prepared in the 
farm yard, procured from towns. I thought! would take 
ja chance for it, and resolved, as | have many opportuni- 
ties of seeing the crops growing, and of conversing with 
| those who grow them, to cast my eyes abont, and seek 
for information on the different manures by which they 

lare produced. J at last fixed upon a farmer’s field, where 
ja number of persons had their potato crops planted beside 
each other.—A great difference in the several lots was ve- 
ry perceptible, and my first impression naturally was, as 
the farmer, the owner of the field, had the largest heap, 
the produce of many cattle, he should have the best crop. 
On inquiry, however, | found | was mistaken, for one tot, 
of a person who kept orly one pig, and another belong- 
ing to a cottager, who kept no pig, were both better than 
the general crop. Now, said I to myself, I have the se- 
cret to make good manure (and, | must confess, my mind 
turned more strongly on the premium,) if I can only pre- 
vail on this cottager, who keeps no pig, to tell me how he 
makes his manure—which he carries on, ona small seale, 
1 will conduct on a large one. He appeared quite aston- 
ished at my making inquiry on so simple a matter, as he 
called, a cottager’s manure heap, and thought me very 
ignorantindeed. However, ina very few words, he told 
me that he collected all the green weeds he could, sera- 


ped the roads, pared off all the green edges, and cleaned 
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out the water tables opposite his own h and 
further as he could ; and, if his léadlord ariel allow hat 


scoured out a ditch, and even picked up quantiti - 
red till, by times. All these he lighted into ah ea 
he never allowed a drop of suds, Birty water, hou ke 
ets, or any other liquid that could be collected, to be lost 
but poured all on the heap of rubbish he had gathered 
and, after some time, turned it carefully, and mixed it 
properly. On inquiry, | found that he did not apply a 
greater quantity of this manure to produce his et 

is usually done from the farm yard; and he assured me 
its good effects remained in the soil and appeared on the 
future crops. 

Now | can fancy the learned essayists, who may com. 
pete for this premium, in classic order and in modern style 
dividing their subject into different heads, and explain the 
meaning of terms, in which I will most certainly fall short! 
O for the pen, or pencil, of a Franklin, a Cobbett, a Doyle 
or a Blacker, to paint my subject in its i colors, 
which, though not so beautifully blended as those of the 
rainbow, yet present to the eye of the amateur agriculturist, 
a pleasing variety of black and green, diversified with or- 
ange and yellow! But you mustall have heard that wish- 
ing, of all occupations, is the worst. I must, therefore, as 
this is only intended for a plain, humble, prosy declara- 
tion, trust to my own style to describe the process, and 
how followed, for two seasons. You must, therefore, for 
the present, place yourselves, in imagination, beside a 
large heap of 80 to 100 loads of road scrapi water- 
table scourings, weeds, and every kind of refuse that could 
be scraped together, with several puncheons of suds, and 
all other sorts of liquid manure which are produced about 
a farm house (with some more solid,) discharged into 
numerous communicating cuts, made over and through the 
surface of the above described heap, the liquid being al- 
ways immediately covered over to prevent evaporation. 
The cuts must be made in different parts of the surface of 
the heap, for each successive puncheon of liquid, till all is 
completely saturated, then an additional layer of earth and 
other material, and so on, till it is ready for a complete 
turning. Or, suppose, a pit dug in a convenient part of 
a field, or a tank made near your house, both of which 1 
have tried, with a layer of finely broken earth in the bot- 
tom, on which a puncheon of the material before des- 
scribed, has been discharged, the whole properly mixed 
together with a shovel, the operator standing on the brink 
of the pit or tank ; and afterwards, a thin layer of earth ad- 
ded, to preventevaporation. In another week, or as often 
as possible, add another layer of finely broken earth, and 
another puncheon mixed and covered over as_ before di- 
rected, till your pit or tank is full, and ready to be clear- 
ed out, to give room for another “making.” When the 
manure is thrown out of the pit, it will be always neces- 
sary and proper to cover it entirely over with weeds, or 
some kind of refuse; but the more vegetable matter the 
better. This matter, however is not one for supposition ; 
it has been carried into effect, and could not be kept a se- 
cret ; for the process drew wonderful spectators, from its 
perfuming the air with that rich odor, which would make 
a knowing agriculturist look six months before him, and 
say to himself,—this will come to something if crops don’t 
grow after the application of this manure. * wold, 
have heard of, and seen essays which would tell you what 
might be done ; but here is a matter on which you may 
exercise nearly all your senses—you can see it, touch it 
—most certainly smell it ; and at any stage of the process, 
you may readily hear it. I will ade dole you with the 
obstacles J had to encounter in carrying that great matter 
into effect, being laughed at by some, and ridiculed by oth- 
ers. But, before concluding, just observe (that this man- 
ure may have fair play,) your ground must be first well 
drained—different manures are adapted to different plants 
—and thata long continuation of the same manare tothe 
same soil is often injudicious. 1 had almost forgotten to 
remark, that | have known many farmers to draw manure, 
at a dear rate, from towns, who were allowing much li- 
quid inanure, for want of a very trifling a oes 
their premises, to “ waste its richness on the desert aif.” 
This is a subject which demands your attention, and I 
would warn you not to be too long about it, a8 one far- 
mer of this parish has certainly done, who said he had 
been thinking about making a tank for nine or ten years. 
but never could gettime. If this humble description of 
manure should happen to obtain the premium, ap be 
handed to your secretary, who will if necessary, tell the 
name of the writer, who has adopted as his motto, — 

“Keep your Eves open.” 
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Reciaimine Bocs anp Swamps. 

In most parts of New England, wet lands abound, that 
are at present of litle value, producing a small crop of 
poor grass, that might be reclaimed and improved so as 
to pay a handsome profit on the expense, and in many 
cases pay ail the expense in a few years, and then be a- 
mong the most valuable lands on the farm. As great im- 
provemnts have been made in this way, our farmers now 
have before them not only the method of performing these. 
operations to advantage, but the plainest evidence of the 
profit that attends them. . Some lands that were consider- 
ed to be almost worthless, and might have been bought 
for five dollars an acre before their reclamation, now pay 
by their annual net income the interest on two hundred 
dollars, and in some cases the cost of improvement has 
not been more than one quarter of that sum. 

For ages and ages the vegetable matter has been wash- 
ing down from the high lands to the low lands, and the 
vegetable growth on the low lands has been decaying 
there, and from these two sources there has been an accu- 
mulation of rich vegetable matter of more importance to 
the country than would be the mines of Golconda. 

Where the vegetable mould is deep, a part mav be 
spared to enrich the high lands. In many cases these 
low lands consist of peat that makes an excellent fuel, 
which is of great value in some sections, where this arti- 
cle is scarce. A shoemaker warms his shop, of middling 
size, through the cold season, with one cord of peat in a 
cylinder stove. From a meadow of3 or 4acres, peat has 
been taken for 15 years, first in small quantities for the 
owner’s use, and lately for sale, to the amount of 100 
cords a year, and yet a very large amount remains, and 
after cutting two spits deep, there is a good rich deep soil 
for grasses, 

The productive quality of reclaimed meadows, with 
proper management, is very durable. We saw a short 
time ago a meadow on which there was a fine crop of 
grass, It had been reclaimed since the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, and had produced good crops 
ever since, with a top dressing occasionally. The owner 
was then engaged in ditching, and when he heard the 
news of the first battle, he left ditching for the defence of 
his country, declaring that he would dig no more till he 
knew who would own the soil. 

In reclaiming wet lands, cut up the bushes and remove 
or burn them. If there be any logs or stumps, dig them 
up and use them for fuel, if it be in so good demand as 
to justify this course; if not, let them dry and burn them. 
If a stream of water runs through the meadow, make the 
channel sufficiently deep to drain the land upon its mar- 
gin, and carry off water in time of floods. Make drains 
around the margin of the meadow to prevent water run- 
ning in from the high lands. To prevent these from fill- 
ing up, they may be made a short distance from the mar- 
gin, and then they will drain the outer edge, and any thing 
washing down will stop on the edge of the low lands and 
not fill the ditch. 

In many cases meadows of considerable extent become 
dry on making ditches around the margin, as all the wa- 
ter they receive is from the high lands, there being no 
springs in the meadow. But to drain the land well in 
spring and at other seasons of much rain, other drains are 
necessary, from two to four or six rods apart, according 
to the nature of the soil, the descent, the extent of the 
drains, &e. Jf there be a hard bottom of sand, loan or 
other substance under a layer of peat or mud one or two 
feet deep, the ditch should be dug down into the hard 
bottom, in order to drain thoroughly. 

When drained and dry it is best to plough, inverting 
the sod completely, if practicable. If it cannot be plough- 
ed, turn in the green vegetable matter at the surface with 
bog hoes. Where the vegetable matter is very deep, burn 
the sods and roots after drying, and spread the ashes. 
The application of sand or gravel will be beneficial on a 
very wet, close soil. If the soil be light, loam will be 
preferable. Spread these on and harrow in, and add some 
manure if convenient, and sow down to grass, or if not 
too wet, first plant to potatoes. Some meadows have 
been improved by draining and hauling on sand gravel or 
loam, and then harrowing and sowing to grass, but it is 
better to turn under the sod and green matter. For fur- 
ther particulars on reclaiming, see in another article the 
course pursued by Capt. Paul.— Boston Cult. 

Peat Meapows anp Peat Manure. 

Mr. Editor—lIt isa fine time for all who have done hay- 

ing to commence on their peat meadows.—This is a su 





ject that I feel very much interested in; I love my own 
dear New England and want to see every foot of land 
brought into the highest state of culuvation 

I consider peat meadows the most valuable lands in the 
world. I have for many years had a high opinion of them, 
but since reading Mr. Dana’s Muck Manual and having 
seen some experiments made on his theory it has been 
increased very much. 

My son ploughed up an acre of pasture land last spring 
two or three inches deeper than it ever was ploughed be- 
fore. After plonghing there was nothing to be seen but 
the yellow loam; it was then covered over with peat mud 
which was dug out the fall before and mixed with the 
ashes according to Mr. Dana’s prescription—say sixteen 
bushels to a cord of peat mud. The corn looks as well 
as any I have seen this season; a part of it is on a diy 
gravelly knoll, notwithstanding it has not suffered with 
the drought. It is now tasselled out amd well set for ears 
and is beginning to silk ; there are a few rows by the side 
of this that were manured very highly with manure from 
the stable; these are not more than two thirds as large. 

Another experiment was ona piece of 1ye which was 
sowed on a poor piece of land for the purpose of plough- 
ing in as a green crop, and it took so well it was left to 
ripen. | helped to reap it a few days since-and a heavier 
piece of rye | never puta sickle into. 

I will mention one more experiment. | set out an or- 
chard for my son last spring of apple and peach trees ; 
some part of the land was very dry and gravelly, the holes 
were dug deep and the best of the soil mixed with peat 
mud, and the trees have not needed watering but have 
grown as well as though they had remained in the nurse- 
ry. They have made from one to two feet of wood. By 
the way | washed them a few days since with strong lye; 
it turned them dark colored at first and some gentlemen 
were looking at them soon after they were done and 
thought the lve was too strong, but they are now coming 
up toa beautiful color, and | can assure any one that they 
need not be afraid to wash their trees with it, for I have 
tried it for forty years and have never seen any bad ef- 
fects, but on the contrary have always found it a benefit. 

But to return, if we can turn peat mud into manure 
which is as good as that which drops from the cow, and 
Mr. Dana says we can by adding ashes, potash, or white 
ash, almost all our farmers have the manure on hand to 
make their lands as rich as they wish, and instead of ap- 
propriating ten acres to pasturing a cow, which many of 
them do, one acre will keep a cow the vear round. 

And when they are getting out of this manure they can 
drain their meadows and convert these unsightly recepta- 
cles for mud tortoises, snakes, and filthy vermin into the 
most beautiful and fertile fields. [ will not trouble your 
readers on this subject any longer ag present, but will 
tell them as Doctor Jewett did the inhabitants of Fram- 
ingham, if they dant do better I shall give them another 
trimming shortly. Yours with respect, 


Bens. WHEELER. 
Framingham, July 24, 1943. 


{$Major Wheeler has much experience and skill in 
the cultivation of peat meadows and orchards, He has 
the best of reasons for stating that lye will not hurt his ap- 
ple trees—his own experience. 

Dr. Dana is right in recommending ashes and lye as 
ingredients to be mixed with peat muck. They are ex- 
cellent and never fail to bring the muck to action rapidly. 
But the Doctor is wrong in recommending lime for the 
same purpose. People who are disposed can try a very 
small heap to satisfy themselves ; but they need not fear 
to try large heaps with ashes or potash. 

On Monday we saw the field of corn abovementioned 
and it looked nobly. The land was gravelly and as sub- 
ject to drought as almost any land in town, but deep 
ploughing and high cultivation have placed this corn be- 
yond the reach of dry weather; we saw no appearance of 
a curling leaf—[Editor.]|—Mass. Ploughman. 





Tart Meavow Oat Grass. 

Dr. Holmes :—Dear Sir—I| send you a specimen of the 
“Tall Meadow Oat Grass.” It is now in bloom, and my 
field would now average 4 1-2 feet in height. For fur- 
ther particulars | would refer you to volume second of the 
New England Farmer, printed in Boston. 

Francis WinGate. 

“] have understood that the late Col. John Taylor, that 
eminent Virginia farmer, had cultivated, with warm ap- 





probation the Tall Meadow Oat Grass. I regret that his 








———s 


account of it has never fallen into my hands. Several 
years’ experience has satisfied me of its great value to the 
farmer. Jt springs earlier in the season than other grass 
with which [am acquainted ; has abundance of leaves ; and 
as soon as it is mown, it rises again immediately, and pro- 
duces a vigorous Second crop. In its young and tender 
state cattle eat it freely and it will continue, in the same 
ground, among other grasses, an indefinite number of 
years. | should however, prefer sowing it so thick as to 
occupy the whole ground. It is probably seldom sown 
thick enough ; for the seed is large ; two bushels are litle 
enough for an acre. 

The seed is easily saved, but cut it the moment the 
seed is ripe—or it will fall and be lost. Sinclair says it 
is subject to the rust, but that “ the disease does not make 
its appearance till after the period of flowering; that it af- 
fects the whole plant; and that at the time when the seeds 
are ripe, the leaves and straw are withered and dry. Ex- 
cepting the dryness of the stems bearing the seed, when 
these are ripe, no part of this description touches the tall 
meadow oat grass during the seven or eight years it has 
fallen under my observation. As to its character for hay, 
I should advise, on account of its strong stems, rising three 
or four feet in height, to mow it early, even rather before 
than after its flowering state."—N. E. Farmer. 





Buopinc.—Budiding, or grafting by germs, says Mr. 
Loudon, consists, in ligneous plants, in taking an eye or 
bud attached to a portion of the bark, and transporting it 
to a place on another or different ligneous vegetable. In 
herbaceous vegetables the same operation may be per- 
formed, but with less success. The object in view in 
budding, is almost always that of grafting, and depends 
on the same principle, all the difference between a bud 
and a scion being, thata bud is a shoot or action in em- 
bryo; in other respects, budding is conducted on the same 
principles as grafting. In every case, the bud and the 
stock must be botanically related. An apple may be bud- 
ded on a pear or thorn, but not upon a plum or peach. 
Common budding is performed from the beginning of July 
to the middle of August. 

It is indispensible that the bud, to be inserted, should 
be fully formed ‘or ripe. After the incision of the stock, 
great care must be taken in raising the bark, that the 
cambium be not scraped or injured. The cambium is 
that soft portion between the wood and the bark destined 
‘to give support to the descending fibres of the buds, which 
fibres subsequently become embedded in it. In budding, 
therefore, the bark must be very carefully lifted up, and 
not forced from the wood with a bone or a metal blade as 
is too often done. 

For propagating choice fruit, the operation of budding 
possesses several advantages over that of grafling. “It 
is,” savs Buel, “more readily performed, with fewer im- 
plements, less preparation, and with greater success; it 
does not injure the stock if unsuccessful, and the opera- 
tion may be twice or thrice repeated the same year, as the 
season for its performance is protracted, for some one or 
other of the varieties, for some three months. Although 
July and August constitute the ordinary season for bud- 
ding, the plum and cherry may often be budded in the lat- 
ter part of June, and the peach, apricot and nectarine as 
late as the middle of September. 

“The first consideration is to provide stalks, if this 
provision has not already been made. Seeds may be col- 
lected the coming season in almostevery family. Those 
of stone fruit may be mixed with earth, or deposited in a 
hole in the ground, and in the autumn buried superficial- 
ly in the earth, to expose them to the expanding influence 
of the frost; and in the spring those of the peach and 
plum that have not burst the shell should be cracked, and 
the whole sown in a well prepared seed bed. The cher- 
ries may be sown immediately after they are taken from 
the fruit, and the apple, pear, and quince either in automn 
or spring. All the kinds will generally grow the first 
season. The same rule applies to plants as to animals ; 
the better condition they are kept in while young, the 
more profitable they will become at maturity. Thus two 
or three rods of ground will suffice a farmer for a nurse- 
ry of choice fruit, from which he may replenish his or- 
chard and his garden at pleasure, and readily appropriate 
to his use every new variety which comes under his ob- 
servation. No one will t the labor and attention 


which he has bestowed on a little plantation of this kind, 
after he has begun to realize the fruits of it, Ornamental 
shrubs and trees, to embelish, the grounds about his build- 
ings, may be added without cost and with trifling labor.” 
— Farmers Encyclope. 
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‘Tue Farmer’s Excycrorepia—Our friend NV. Hick- 
man, No. 88 Baltimore street, has laid upon our table the 
12th number of this useful and comprehensive work, and 
having read it we can but repeat the favorable opinion we 
have advanced of the preceding ones. Besides a host of 
other highly interesting articles, it has one upon lime, its 
properties, and uses, as an improver of the soil, of vast 
moment, embracing as it does nearly all the views of the 
most enlightened writers upon the subject. So full and 
ample, so clear, lucid-and satisfactory is the subject treat- 
ed, that without exaggeration, we can affirm, that, to an 
agriculturist, who has the means and facilities of obtain- 
ing, and the disposition to use, lime, this article alone 
would be worth the whole subscription of the work. 
This we are aware, is saying a great deal, but will not be 
considered too much by those farmers who know how to 
appreciate the importance of this mineral, as an altera- 
tive and fertilizer; for all such will admit, that, whether 
considered upon the score of economy and lastingness in 
the use and application of putrescent manures, or as a 
meliorator of the condition of the soil, its benefits are in- 





calculable. 





“Propuctive Farminc.’”—We spoke of this work 
Jast week, and recur to it again to say, that we have since 
concluded its perusal, and find it a most valuable “ Di- 
gest” of the writings of Lribig, Johnstone, Davy, and 
other eminent contributors to agricultural knowledge, 


and therefore, take particular pleasure in commending it 
to the public favor. 





Segpine or Wueat. 
Although the time has not arrived for putting in this 
crop, as it is one of the most important staples of our hus- 
bandry—one which is subject to various casualties and 





drawbacks by freezing out and disease—it is full time 
that the careful and provident husbandman should be 
looking around him, and making his arrangements to pre- 
pare his fields, in order that he may not be behind hand 
in the time of getting in his seed. No farmer ever yet 
lost any thing in being in advance of his work ; but on 
the contrary, is always sure to derive benefit from having | 
placed himself in such position, both in a mental and pe-| 
cuniary point of view. Toa man who takes pride in his 
business, the reflection that he has not, by neglect, delay- 
ed the necessary operations of his farm, and that he has 
his work under his control, should carry to his mind the 
most gratifying sensations of an honorable ambition, as 
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would be policy in such late sowing, as toa certainty the 
grain would be protected from the autumnal warring of 
the Fly, and no disadvantage would result from the al- 
ternations of seasons of which we have before spoken ; 
but, as from the precarious nature of our winters and 
springs, there is no making any calculation upon their 
character or stability, we do think that the safe plan will 
be found in sowing early. and hazarding the fall visitation 
of the Fly, as in so doing we conceive there would be 
found less peril than in trusting a crop of scanty-rooted 
wheat plants to the mercy of our ever varying and chang- 
ing temperature of the seasons. What we are about to 
sav now, we desire to be considered as mere opinion; for 
although there are facts to sustain the practice, we clo not 
consider them sufficient to treat the matter as a settled 
question. It has been stated upor creditable authority, 
that if the wheat grower use due vigilance and watch his 
wheat plants in the fall, so as to detect the Fly when it 
is in the pupa or worm state, that, by rol/ing his wheat 
field he may destroy the insect, and thus not only pro- 
tect his crop from the fall attack, but lessen the number 
of the insects the ensuing spring, and thus relieve his field 
from serious injury from their second appearance. We 
incline to the opinion that this remedy is practicable. It 
certainly has common sense to recommend it, as every 
one must know that the pressure of some hundreds of 
pounds, which the roller weighs, passing over the fly 
while in the pupa state, must necessarily grind it into 
atoms, and thus cut off all subsequent chances from indul- 
gence in the soft dalliances of love, or of depositing its 
eggs with a view to the perpetuation of its kind. If then 
we can get rid of this enemy by watchfulness and the ap- 
plication of the roller, why need any dread be entertained 
of early sowing? We know that there is a greatly ap- 
prehended danger from early sowing, of the wheat being 
lodged ; but this we think may be obviated, if there be 
sufficient potash in the soil to dissolve the sand, so as to 
form the silicate of potash, that substance which gives 
strength and elasticity to the stem of the plant. Potash 
exists originally in all clays; but if by long culture the 
soil may have become exhausted of it, it may be supplied 
by applications of ashes, lime, marl or virgin-clay, so 


| that, without naming any others, here are four resources 


at hand ; and to those who reside on our salt water rivers, 
where the sea-weed wash up, we will state, that in that 
weed potash abounds. 

In the event of an attack of the Hessian Fly, and the 
application of the roller, we have no doubt that the crop 
would derive solid benefit from the consolidation of the 
soil, and the increased disposition and ability it would 
impart to the plants to tiller. But should early sowing 


while it places him in the relation of an example to hig | conduce to rankness, it would be an easy matter to feed 
neighbors around him, it assures him of all those advan-| the wheat plants down by turning in a flock of sheep in 
tages arising from the ability it gives him of getting in his|dry weather in early spring. But we must be candid ; 


crop in due season. 

The particular object we have in view in writing this 
article, is, to call the attention of Wheat growers to a few 
subjects which we consider of vital importance to their 
success in the growth of the crop. 

The first in order is the time of sowing. 

In speaking upon this point we feel a delicacy arising 
from our respect for the opinions of others, and did we 
not consider it our duty to advocate what we consider 
truth, we should feel still more embarrassment in speak- 
ing on the subject than we do. To prevent the ravages 
of the fall attack of the Hessian Fly, farmers have, in our 
opinion, got into the habit of seeding their wheat entirely 
too late, as in their desire to avoid the fall attack of this 
baneful insect, they deny the wheat plant sufficient time 
to entrench itself with roots, to withstand the effects of the 
thawings and freezings of winter and early spring. If our 
winters were as they were many years ago, something 
like an approach to an evenness of temperature, there 


we confess, notwithstanding existing opinions, that we 
should have no dread upon the subject, if we were satis- 
fied that there was potash enough in our soil; but on the 
contrary should look forward to something like a cer- 
tainty, that ear/y sowing would push on the ripening of 
our grain, in summer, a sufficient number of days to ena- 


ble it to escape injury from the Rust, an enemy equally 
formidable as the Fly. 





With but one single exception, all the wheat we have 
examined this season has favored the belief that early 
sowing is best. This brings us to the time of sowing. 
We would always endeavor to make our arrangements to 
commence by the J5th of September and finish from the 














Ist to the 10th of October. 

The second subject to which we would call the atten- 
tion of the wheat grower, is, the use of charcoal. 

In France, as well as in America, examples are at com- 
mand to show that the opinion prevails in the minds of 
practical farmers in both countries, that the wheat crop 





St 
has been preserved from the ill effects of the Rust by the 
application of fine charcoal to the soil as a top dressing ; 
the quantities are not stated, but we should think chat jf. 
ty bushels to the acre would be sufficient. This is a sup. 
stance that every farmer may provide at but little cost of 
labor and time. As we have before premised, the conser. 
vative properties of charcoal may arise from its great pow- 
ers of absorption, affinity for ammonia, carbonic acid, and 
the retention of those substances when absorbed, as also 
to the fact of its possessing, in its constituent properties, 
a portion of the silicate of potash. The experiments of 
agricultural chemists teach us, that charcoal will absor} 
ninety times its weight of ammonia, and that it Yields jt 
up slowly to the voltaic action of the roots of plants, and 
the more approved opinion is, that ammonia forms a very 
material food of plants. If these facts be as stated, the 
exemption arising to the wheat plant from the use of char. 
coal may accrue in this way—/irst, by the supply of the 
silicate of potash to give strength and the power of resist. 
ance tu the stem of the plants—and, secondly, by its 
yielding up the nutritive food so slowly, as not to endan- 
ger their disruption through grossness of habit or a sur. 
charge of the sap-vessels. 

We offer these suggestions in the hope that they may 
induce experiments to be made the approaching season, 
to test the virtue of charcoal. If it possess the Property 
ascribed to it, of being a preventive against Rust, it is de- 
sirable that the truth of its efficacy be established—if jt 
do not possess it, it is equally important that that fact 
be also established, in order that delusion may be put to 
rest. Butas neither its efficacy or in efficacy can be es- 
tablished without a series of well conducted experi 
we sincerely trust that wheat growers will feel themselves 
called upon to make them. 

Thirdly. We would suggest that in every instance 
where wheat may be’ sown, that the ground undergo tho- 
rough preparation, and that all should consider deep- 
ploughing and repeated harrowings essential operations. 

Fourthly. We would advise, that if the land may not 
have been previously limed, that from 5 to 10 bushels of 
lime per acre be sown thereon, or an equal quantity of 
ashes. ‘These quantities are small, but will be found suf- 
ficient for the uses of a season. And wherever wheat 
may be sown on a clover-ley, we would sow from 2 to 
4 bushels of salt to the acre. 

Fifthly. We would, by all means, be particular in the 
selection of good seed, having due regard to weight of 
grain, strength of straw, earliness of maturity, and quali- 
ity of flour. 

Sixthly. We would not have any wheat sown, with- 
out having it first thoroughly washed in pure water, and 
then soaked in a brine of salt that would bear an egg or 
potato, for 24 hours, which when taken out should be 
drained, and then dried in lime. We are the more partic- 
alar in insisting upon this mode of preparing seed wheat, 
because we have noticed many accounts of injury to the 
crops during the late season from smut, a disease per- 
fectly within the control of the wheat grower, and which 
can never occur but from culpable neglect, as the means 
we have pointed out, we do know, will prevent its occur- 
rence. 

Seventhly. While we are upon the subject, let us ad- 
vise all wheat growers to give to his land a bountiful al- 
lowance of seed, as should he fail to do this, the bare 
portions of his soil will call into being some of those 









to occupy spots left by the neglect of the h 
He that wants a clean field of wheat must fill that field 
with wheat plants. If he does not commit a suficient 
quantity of seed to the earth, nature will not supply them, 
but she will supply a crop of pestilent weeds to rob his 











wheat plants of their Sood, diminish his crop, and thus 
punish him for neglect of duty. ye: 


numerous weeds, the seeds of which are always at hand, | 
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We think we recognize in the following tribute to the enlighten- ' 
ed system of an old patron to the “American Farmer,” the hand of 
one who has many a time and oft catered to the appetite of our 
readers. We copy from the Marlbro’ Gazette. 

AGRICULTURAL WANDERINGS. 
By a Patuxent Planter. 

Is there any thing more gratifying to the feelings, more 
calculated to refine and polish the thoughts, to elevate the 
mind, and inspire the purest gratitude to the Giver of all 
good and perfect gifts, than the contemplation of a rich 
rural scene—the loveliness that many a spot in Prince 
George’s presents to the eye of an artist, a lover of na- 
ture, and to the plain farmer? When too that scene is 
heightened in its effect by the evidences of a pure taste, a 
refined judgment. and an improved system of husbandry, 
on the part of the owners of the ground for that landscape, 
it becomes an interesting sight to every lover of his coun- 
try, and a rich treat to every man who delights in the im- 
proved condition of agriculture, which is the main-«pring 
of our country’s prosperity, and the chief source of our 
people’s happiness. 

It was about the middle of the present month that I vi- 
sited my friend Col. C. at the Laurel Factory. After a 
pleasant dinner, and an innocent indulgence in that 
“which maketh the heart of man glad,” we mounted our 
horses in the cool of the evening, to take a survey of his 
farm—and here en passant, let me tell you, the Col. is one 
of the most enterprising, scientific and practical farmers, 
that our county can boast of, and he who doubts it, will 
no longer, if he will ride over the farm as I did. I saw 
corn, acres of it, of the richest black green, thick stalks 
and just beginning to tassel, hills about three feet six in- 
ches, with two, three, and sometimes four stalks in a hill, 
giving assurance of from fifteen to twenty barrels to the 
acre, if the weather is suitable. His wheat was excellent, 
although the “double headed” and the “Chili”? were in- 
jured some little with rust. But the young clover grow- 
ing amongst it, so thick, so green, and so luxuriant that 
the weeds were no where to be seen. He had sixty tons 
of the finest hay, clover and orchard grass mixed, and he 
has ten tons more of timothy yet to cut. All this hay 
was safely put away in bis barn, and under a large barrack 
for the purpose. Jt was as green and fragrant as China’s 
choicest leaves. He hires all the labor, and hires by the 
job or the day—and the whole cost per ton, for cut- 
ting, making, and ricking up, was only $2.12}. He 
has built a splendid barn. [tis seventy-two feet long, 
forty wide, twenty feet pitch. Built of the strongest ma- 
terials and well braced with immense girders—the floor 
is laid of inch cullings, and on that inch and a half oak 
plank, grooved and tongued—a wagon and six horses, ea- 
sily, when loaded, can be turned about in this barn. At 
one corner a granary and a corn crib is taken off. The 
whole building rests upon a substantial stone wall, and 
pillars in the centre. The basement is eight feet high, 
three of which is above ground, and all the south side is 
above ground. The whole is lighted with windows. In 
the basement there is room for a horse-power, that drives 
machinery above on the floor of the barn. There are 
eighteen stalls for cattle and horses on each side of this 
space for the horse power.—T hese stalls are paved with 
paving stone. They communicate by wide passages with 
the south shed, that juts out from the barn eight feet, and 
this is supported by massive oak pillars, embedded in 
stone. Under this shed the wagons, carts, hogs and 
young cattle can be kept. The yard has water in one 
corner, and is made in the desirable dish form, which pre- 
vents all the liquids from running off. The whole barn 
is finished in the very best manner. It forms a splendid 
ornament to the farm and an object of admiration to the 
farmer, while it strikes a tobacco planter with wonder. 
Now I have but poorly pictured this beautiful and pro- 
duetive farm. | have shown you the barn and the heavy 
crop of clover, timothy, and other grasses; and called 
your attention to the splendid crop of corn, which throws 
any other crop in the county in the shade; now that J 
have done this, justice and truth compel me to tell you 
what kind of land this was five years ago when Col. C. 
purchased it, 

It was miserably poor, broken, hilly, full of gullies, des- 
titute of vegetation, except a few wild strawberries, briars, 
some sedge, and stunted under-growth trees ard shrubs. 
A part of the farm was light soil, filled with coarse gravel 
and round white stones. The rest of the land was atiff 
clay, waxy, retentive of water; and, in a word, that poor 
land which freezes and thaws in winter, like lead alter- 





nately melted and cooled, while in summer it_baked like 





a brick yard. How, the soul naturally asks, was this 
wonderlel metamorphosis accomplished? Not by the 


old system assuredly? It was done by pursuing the more 


enlightened course of agriculture, to wit—by deep plough- 
ing, thorough preparation and heavy manuring. He fol- 
lowed with large ploughs, three and sometimes four, pow- 
erful mules in a plough, turning a furrow teu inches deep, 
this followed in the same furrow by the sub-soil plough. 
The whole field being gone over in this manner, a large 
drag was put on and the field well harrowed.—Manare 
(of which, on his small farm, he uses 1000 or 1500 loads 
per annum) was spread at the rate of twenty-five to forty 
loads per acre. This was ploughed in by cross plough- 
ing with light double horse ploughs, ‘The drag was again 
used, and that followed by the big double roller—a capi- 
tal implement—which pulverised the clods, and put the 
land in good order. The corn was then planted by “Page’s 
Corn Planter”—that beautiful and regular distributor of 
seeds! This is that new system of agriculture, so much 
derided, sneered at and scorned by the wiseacres of the 
day, those who would have you believe that you must 
scratch the land and use the hoe in your corn, The 
writer of this has loug since considered the hoe a useless 
implement in the corn field, and has for two.years past 
thrown it aside; although he uses no machine for planting 
he prepares his land thoroughly,checks i with the plough, 
drops the corn and covers it with the big drag—it covers 
up as regular as if covered with the hoe—and there is no 
longer “rounding” corn, and the old song that aecompa- 
nied it, of “round the corn, Sally,” &e. 1s no longer re- 
membered but to remind us of the “ follies” of the past. 

I have written this merely in the hope, that by illus- 
trating my views with an instance so striking, | may per- 
suade some of my readers to give up the old plan of 
working so much land and getting so poor a return, and 
pursue the better system, of working less land, working 
it better, increasing the amount of manure and using da- 
bor-saving machines. If they will do so, they will find 
it to their interest. They will require less manual labor, 
less horse-power, less expense will be required, more 
saved, more sold, and their farms will be improving ra- 
pidly, instead of deteriorating daily. ‘his much | fear 
will tire your readers, but if you desire it, ] may resume 
the subject. 





Rain—We have |:ad many fine rains within the last ten 
days, which liave doubtless been of infinite service to the 
corn crop and pastures; but we regret to say, that the 
rain and storm of last Saturday night week, has been rife 
in the destruction of human life and property. 





Tue Rains.—Whele the heavy and continued rains 
have been committing such lamentable devastations in 
several sections of our country, they have left our county 
comparatively unharmed. 

Almost the only loss our citizens have or will experi- 
ence is in the oats crop. ‘Thousands of bushels of this 
grain is rotting in the fields. One of our townsmen (Col. 
Hollingsworth) has sixty acres out, and almost every far- 
mer in this vicinity has more or jess 1 the fields, some in 
shock, and some in swathe. ‘The excessive and soaking 
rains have also injured much that is stacked.— Cecil Whig. 





Prince Georce’s AGRICULTURAL SocietTy.—We have 


been requested to call a meeting of the wflicers of the So-' 


ciety, on Tuesday, the 22d of August, at the Court House, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of making the ne- 
cessary arrangement for the next Fair aud Exhibition, to 
be held in November. ‘Those who constitute the general 
committee for the transaction of business, and who are 
earnestly requested to be present on the 22nd instant, are 
as follows: 
Gov. SAMUEL SPRIGG, President. 
Vice Presidents : 


1. Alexander Keech, 4. Chales H. Charter, 
2. W. D. Bowie, 5. Charles B. Calvert, 
3. Thomas Berry, 6. W. W. W. Bowie. 
Corresponding Secretary—Thomas F. Bowie. 
Recording Secretary—George W. Wilson. 
Treasurer,—H. C. Scott. 


Executive Committee : 


Robert Bowie, Robert Ghiselin, 
Thomas Duckett, Dr. Penn. 
John B. Brooke, 





From the Southern Planter. 
’, Bommen’s Manure. 

Mr. Editor,—The following communication | am sure 
will be read with interest by most of your subscribers, 
and as [ have received recently, 80 many interrogatories 
concerning “Bommer’s Manure,” | have concluded to 
send it for publication in the Planter, with such remarks 
as | may make upon it: 

King William, July 6, 1843. - 
Mr. Wooprin: f 

Dear Sir,—I have seen the result of your experiment 
with Bommer’s patent manure, in the laat Planter, and 
while I believe every word you have said about it, { am 
not entirely satisfied that it will be to the interest of every 
one to purchase the right to make and use it. Virginians 
have been so often humbugged with patent inventions, 
that I] am very slow to receive any notion that comes 
secreted under a patentright, | will therefore, be obliged 
to you to answer the following questions : 

Ist. Can the materials of which the manure is com- 
posed, and also those required to produce such speedy 
decomposition, be procured in sufficient quantities on a 
poor forest farm to make it an object on such a farm; or 
1s it only adapted to the neighborhood of towns, where 
mineral, animal, and other substances can be readily pro- 
cured at little cost? 

2d. From the experiment you have made, do you think 
that labor may be profitably employed in making this 
manure on large farms, or is it merely intended for ex- 
perimenters ov truck patches, gardens, &c. ? 

3d. As the decomposition is so rapidly produced, does 
not the ammonia (or whatever you chemists call it, { 
mean the strength of the manure,) as speedily pass off, 
and the manure become comparatively worthless, as you 
have seen farm-yard manure become by being kept too 
long? 

4th. You say it is not costly, but troublesome; how 
much and what kind of trouble is it? Is it that kind of 
trouble with which every successful farmer is acquainted, 
and for which he gets rewarded, more or less, or is it hke 
the Indian’s gun, costs more than it comes to? 

5th. Taking every thing connected with it in consider- 
ation, would you advise a farmer owning some five or six 
hundred acres of poor land, situated twelve miles from 
navigation and thirty miles from any town, employing the 
labor of twelve hands, and with a large and growing 
family, and not a cent to spend in. humbugs or costly ex- 
periments, to purchase the right to make and use this 
manure ? 

You will please pardon the liberty I have taken in ad- 
dressing this communication to you; my only apology 
is my great desire to use all the means in my power, for 
the improvement of our mother earth, and I should like to 
become acquainted with this process of Mr, Bommer’s, 
butdo not like the idea of buying a pig in a bag, 

Should you think it worth while to reply to this, you 
can do it through the Pranrer, if you prefer it, (as I 
suppose it probable you will receive other communica- 
tions on this subject,) or by letter privately, by mail, as 
you may choose. Yours, most respectfully, 

Wm. S. Rytanp. 

In anewering the foregoing queries J shall take them up 
inthe order they are. propounded, without any farther 
preliminary remark. 

Ist. “Can the materials of which the manure is com- 
posed, and alsa those required to produce such speedy 
decomposition be procured in sufficient quantities on a 
poor forest farm 2” &e, &c. I answer yes—they can be 
procured in abundance, both for making the manare, and 
also for their speedy decomposition, with the exception of 
some articles necessary to make the lees.* The method 
is not adapted to the neighborhod of towns, except where 
large quantities of vegetable substances can be had. 

2d. “From the experiment you have made, do you 
think that labor may be profitably employed in making 
this manure on large farms?” &c. Answer,-I do. It is 


equally well adapted “to truck patches, gardens, &c,” if . 


they have an abundance of vegetable substances, not 
otherwise. 

3d. “As the decomposition is so speedily produced, 
does not the ammonia (or whatever you chemists cal] it, 
I mean the strength of the manure,) as speedily pass off?” 
&e. To this question | answer, in consequence of the 





* The articles alluded to in the exception, which Mr. Woodfin 
did not consider himself at Jiberty to specify, are lime and salt 
about fifty pounds of the former and a couple of pound of the latter 


being required to an ordinary heap of the manurs.—Eb. 8. P. 
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great heat produced in the process of’ fermentation, tt Is 
quite probable that a portion of the ammonia may omnes. 
Ammonia, however, has great affinity for water,an as r 
quantity of water is necessary In making the manare, 
should think the escape of ammonia would not be very 
great. Mr. Bommer says “the salts produced in the a 
cess of fermentation, ‘are a quantity of nitrate of lime an 
caustic potash, ammonia, and salipetre’—lour substances 
which modern chemistry om faend to contain the most 
undating properties possible. ‘ 

een, “You so itis Sot costly, but troublesome—how 
much and what kind of trouble is it?” &e. — 1 alluded to 
the trouble of collecting the materials, making the com- 
post heaps, marking the sjees,” and the several applica-. 
tions and waterings with the same, necessary to complete 
the decomposition of the materials. — The labor thus ex- 
pended I am sure would result in a rich reward to a skil- 
ful and persevering farmer. 1 must most respectfully ask 
to be excused from answering the 5th question. | will 
not advise any one to buy the right, lest for want of 
proper energy and skill on the part of the purchaser, it 
might fail to answer his purpose, and I should have the 
blame ; I will, however, say this much, that from what 
I have heard of Mr. Ryland’s zeal and energy in doing 
what he can to improve-our “mother earth,” that Bom- 
mer’s patent could hardly fail of success in such hands. 
With him it would neither be like the “Indian’s gun,” nor 
the “pig in the bag.” 

In conclusion, let me remark, that J am no way interest- 
ed in the sale of these patents—I own only an individual 
right, and should there not be another sold in the State it 
would be a matter of perfect indifference to me. 

Very truly, yours, Geo. WooprFin. 








Forgicn Scraps. 

We are indebted to the American Agriculturist for the 
following extracts from foreign journals. 

On the relative influence of the Parent Animals on the 
Sex of the Offspring. —I\n the Ten Towns Messenger, ate 
some curious observations on this subject, which we ex- 
tract. 

The influence exerted by the relative age of the parents 
in determining the sex of the offspring, | think | shall 
show to be considerable, all other things, as health, and 
condition, nature of keep, &c., being equal. 

If the male is younger than the female, or if they are 
of the same age, the offspring will probably be female. 

If the male is but very little older, a few months or a 
few years, according to the longevity of the kind of ani- 
mal, the sex will be doubtful, and probably depend on 
their relative health and strength at the time of impregna- 
tion. 

And lastly, if the male be considerably older than the 
female, while yet his animal powers are undiminished in 
vigor, the greater the difference, the more likely will it be 
that the offspring shall be male. 

The following table is illustrative of the relative influ- 
ence of the age of the parent on the sex of the offspring. 
This table is drawn up from the records of the British 
peerage, where, of course, every particular of marriages 
and births has been for ages recorded. 

Where the husbands were younger than the wives, 
to 100 girls were born 86 boys. 


“ « of the same age as the wives, 

to 100 « “ 94 — 
é “ older from 1 to 6 years, 

to 100. «& * 103— 
« “« older from 6 to 11 years, 

to 100 « 126 — 
“ i 


older from 11 to 16 years, 
010-8 "« 147— 

It will at once be seen, that the influence shown by this 
table is too striking to be the result of chance. {1 is 
drawn up from the ages alone, without taking into con- 
sideration any secondary causes, and yet, notwithstanding 
this, the probability is shown to be nearly as high as three 
to two in the extreme. Now, should the analogy hold 
good between man and domestic animals (and there is 
every reason to believe it does, in a great measure, with 
such as produce one or rarely more at a birth,) J think it 
will be granted me, that this influence is sufficiently great 
to demand our attention. This, however, is the point at 
issue, which | hope your readers will aid in solving. 

That the relative condition of the health and strength 
of the parent animals at the time of impregnation should 
have some considerable influence in determining the sex 


of the offspring, where the age and other py ONE 
are equal, it is easy to couceive, but very difficult to 
prove. | have no facts to offer on this head, but the very 
marked manner in which the offspring in other respects 
sometimes takes after one parent, sometimes after the other, 
successively, is strong presumptive evidence that such 
would be the case with reference to the sex. 

Venilation in the Cheese-room.—Mr. Livesey, in the 
Preston Chronicle, contends strongly for a plentiful sup- 
ply of pure air where cheese is kept. He says full one 
half of the cheese, last summer, was very much faded and 
strong-flavored, and had to be sold at a reduced price ; in 
many instances, so much as 10 per cent. below the price 
ofa good article. Although there are other causes which 
produce these effects, | have no doubt the chief cause was 
keeping them in close, small, confined rooms. 1 scarce- 
ly ever go into a cheese room, but I find both the door 
and window closed; and when these rooms are filled 
with cheese, the air is so bad and polluted, as almost to 
be suffocating. My first effort is, generally, to get the 
window open ; butin this | am often frustrated, for J find 
iteither without any opening, or nailed up; and in many 
cases the cheese are crammed into a small room, without 
window or any means of ventilation. Cheese being 
animal matter, can not have too much air. I have notic- 
ed for some time, that those dairies that have been kept in 
a large, well-aired room, have been quite sound ; and those 
kept in a close, sickly room, were either faded or very 
bad in the flavor. Though cheese should not be kept in 
too high a température, yet they will bear the summer 
heat tolerably well, provided they have a constant supply 
of good air. There is no objection to a little artificial 
heat, in winter, from a stove or a fire, but this should al- 
ways be accompanied with a supply of pure air. The dif- 
ficulty to contend with is twofold : first, the want, in many 
farm-houses, of a suitable cheese-room ; and, secondly, 
the prejudices of the dairymaids. They have a long- 
cherished idea in favor of closed doors, and closed win- 
dows,and dark rooms. To prevent flies, they sometimes 
say, is the reason fur keeping the room dark and close ; 
but this is the best plan for increasing them, by produc- 
ing putrid matter in the cheese. And as for flies, a pen- 
ny-worth of quassia chips, boiled in a pint of water, well 
sweetened, and put on plates, will kill thousands direct- 
ly. As I have this week seen several lots of new cheese, 
in close-confined rooms, which, if they are kept for any 
length of time, are sure to rot, | am the more anxions to 
warn the cheesemakers in time, now that hot weather is 
approaching, to open the doors and windows of their 
cheese-rooms ; and, in cases where there are uo openings, 
either to set their husbands or the joiners at work, im- 
mediately, to make them. 

Tue Epinsure Journar or Agricurture for July 
is an excellent number, from which we have space to mere- 
ly condense a paragraph or two. 

The Decomposition of Manure mainly depends upon 
the presence of moisture, and, during the process, a certain 
degree of heat is created. Water, therefore, is decom- 
posed in the first instance, and experiment has proved 
that, during that phenomenon, a stream of electricity 
passes, to an extent so vast as to strike one with awe. It 
is fair, then, to infer that electricity, revealed by the de- 
composition of water, disturbs all the elements of the ma- 
nures, and induces them to recombine in the form of am- 
monia, carbonic acid, and humus. 

Night Soil contains all the elements of every plant, and 
in a state of combination which proclaims it to be supe- 
rior. Why do we neglect it? Why, on the contrary, do 
we divert it to the worst of purpuses? Were it duly 
collected, condensed, and applied, our farms would 16- 


quire no foreign appliances, no expensive importations, 
or spurious attempts at imitation, 





Potato Starch.—We fit in the Cleveland Herald the 
following method of making potato starch, and it says it 
is the veritable Bright Farina and Arrow-root which we 
see so highly lauded in the London papers. 

Take half-a-dozen large and smooth potatoes. 
them in clear fair water, and then carefully pare offall the 
rind. Next grate them fine with a suitable tin grater. 
The pulp must be mixed with a pailfull of cold water and 
thorougly agitated and squeezed by the hand or any suit- 
able instrument, at the same time throwing away the fi- 
brous matter, and permitting the starch to subside to the 
bottom of the vessel. T’o this must be repeated fresh 
washing of cold water, till the pure Farina is obtained free 
from all other matter. This should then be spread on 
earthen dishes, and dried in a warm airy situation. 


wash 





The good housewile will exclaim, “Why this is noi. 
ing but potato starch.” ‘True, it is not, nor have 
used any other article under the name of atrow-rooi for 
the sick members of your family, you may have 
purchased it at the rate of several shillings per pound. 

By proper modes of cooking, known to e nurse 
and housekeeper, this article becomes a delightful beve. 
rage for invalids weak of digestive powers; while as q 
pleasing dietary, even to persons in good health, it pos. 
sesses a strong attraction. 





From the Southern Cultivator. 
Tue Improvep Cunture or Corton. 


. Messrs. Editors—In looking over the 2d No. of your 
very neatand most excellent Southern Cultivator, a few 
days since, | observed an extract from a paper of mine, 
“upon the Improved Culture of Cotton,” taken from the 
Albany Cultivator, of February last. At your permission, 
gentlemen, I avail myself of the earliest leisure moment 
from the duties of my profession, to correct a most erro. 
neous impression, which I conceive that extract, in its 
present isolated position, is calculated to make upon the 
minds of your numerous readers. ‘That extract, embrac- 
ing as it does simp!y the modus operandi of the system of 
culture by which my cotton was grown the last 
which, together with the caption—How to make a larg 
Cotton Crop”—placed this improvement, and my- 
in the time, labor and trouble sacrificed in its simpli 
ment, in rather a ridiculous light before the sober and te- 
flecting planter. Such planters, and their influence is be- 
ginning to be felt in our country, are disposed to look 
upon and hail the appearance of the Southern Cultivator, 
as the harbinger of better days than those of the mulli- 
caulis, multibolis, and fancy stock humbug, the pestiferous 
influence of which has swept over our land like an 
tian blight. Such men are the patrons of light and know- 
ledge in agriculture, they reason from cause to effect; 
give them the truth, the simple and whole truth, with all 
the conditions of any improvement, and they act upon the 
impulse of a wise and proper reflection. Their 
object is improvement, their views are liberal, and the 
motives patriotic. Thus in the exercise ofa purely un- 
sophisticated judgment, in determining the merits ora 


the success in the end accomplished, they coolly and 
dispassionately take up the premises, and if they discover 
there a deep laid and broad basis, sufficiently immoveale 
to sustain the superstructure, though infinitely ( 
the ken of even previous imagination, they will accord to 
it a most cordial approval. There is a presumptive evi- 
dence, at least, which the mind of the honest and gener- 
ous hearted planter recognizes in the fact, that science is 
the governing principle here, the improvements of wh 
upon the destiny of man, within the last half century, 
accomplished more than all the brute force of the previ- 
ous fifty centuries of the world’s age. 

Do not suppose me, gentlemen, ambitious to secure 
the precipitate credulity of a single planter, in the advan- 
tages of this improvement; all that is asked for it is, an 
altentive and patient hearing and a fair trial; to such 
planter reward is certain, and to such only. In collect 
ing and grouping together these leading principles in the 
science of agriculture, so prominently and admirably held 
forth by Davy, Liebig, and the Cultivator, (Albany,) and 
in adjusting them to the economy and great ability of the 
cotton plant, let me assure you, gentlemen, | have been 
actuated by a higher and a holier motive than the sordid 
object, in the abstract, of “a large cotton crop!” ‘This is 
certainly the result, and, in part, the planter’s reward, 


esting feature of the improvement. In its proper place, in 


experiments has not been to augment the crop of cotton, 


either per hand or per the a te, already too great, but 
by an entire] 4 ggregate, already too great, 


dicated upon the principles of a scientific and enl 
policy, to curtail the immense capital engaged, under the 
destructive system of the country, 'in its production, 10 
one-third its present enormity. If 1 shall succeed in de- 
monstrating this fact, my determined object, which 


shall have accomplished yet another step in this interest- 
ing improvement, and that not the most im - 


the merest tyro in the profession of agriculture, 











4 


experiments the past season have more than realised, I 


Again, gentlement you will not fail to observe, nor will, 


land thus treated, (as per detailed) after yielding the hand- 
some reward to the industry, a and ieeevesesigale 


great national agricultural improvement, however brilliant - 


which, however, | have ever regarded as the least inter- — 


my first paper, you may observe, that my object in these 


y new and improved system of culture, pre- 


ightened 


~ 
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planter, of some 2000 to 5000 pounds of superior staple 
per acre, will be improved by the operation in the ratio 


of some two or three hundred per cent Upon its natural Beef, 


state. The sail thus improved, the primary object of the 
system will be found the next year, superiorly adapted to 
the culture of corn; requiting simply the surplus cotton 
seed of the previous crop, with the same treatment other- 
wise, to insure a yield of 50 to 75 bushels per acre. The 
treatinent of the succeeding two years, firstin small grain, 
giving an equally large yield, and last, which completes 
the cyclus of rotation, to lie one season in the state of fal- 
Jow, will each add greatly to the improvement of the soil. 
| have neither time nor espace at present to enter more 
minutely into this most interesting branch of the subject, 
which sketch, however, will serve to illustrate my object 
in the instttution of these experiments. 

A short reply to your editorial commendation and |] 
have done. It has not appeared surprising to me, gentle- 
men, that the result of my experiments should “seem ex- 
travagant” to you in your office, when I have seen plant- 
ers, men too of experience and extended observation, from 
Baker county in your own State, and others from the rich 
alluvial valleys of the Chattahoochee, and the great Mis- 
sissippi, while standing in the midst of my cotton, to ex- 
press even greater reluctance in according their assent, 
through looking upon the well proportioned weed, yield- 
ing its thousands per acre. An optic entertainment this, 
infinitely more interesting than the rapids of Harper’s 
Ferry, or their counterpart, Jefferson’s Rock, which that 
great man declared to be worth a voyage across the Al- 
lantic. N. B. Croup, M. D. 

Alabama, July 15, 1843. 

P.S. You will probably be told, gentlemen, by some 
ad captandum planters, whose speculative temperaments 
have induced them to grasp at the “golden fleece” with 
impure hands, “that they have tried this system and it 
will not answer.” Ask such men if they have complied 
with the conditions, and believe them not. I will here, 
in a very few words, inform you, and the friends of im- 
provement, that I have cotton now growing upon pine 
land, a fair experiment, the present very unfavorable sea- 
son, treated precisely to the letter as detailed in No. 2, 
that was topped on the 10th inst. six feet high, and so 
entirely interlocked the wide way as to forbid the further 
use of the horse hoe or sweep.—Upon a single stalk of 
this cotton, and it not better than others around it, | count- 
ed on the safne day, (10th,) upwards of 300 bolls, blooms 
and squares—they literally hang upon the limbs in tresses 
—and this cotton has yet 75 days to mature. Think you 
the same success may not be attained in Carolina and 
Georgia? J tell you that the ingenvity and industry of 
the American farmer’s sons, attained by the stern maxim 
of Roman perseverance, ‘Nil desperandum, possent quia 
passe videntue,” may, under this system, grow the same 


cotton and corn upon the poor, piney barrens of Edgefield 
and Richmond. 





Spaying Swine.—] have seen several directions given 
for spaying swine; none however, I think, superior to 
nine, which is as follows: | have a crooked stick, in the 
form of the arm when half bent, about 18 inches long; to 
each end [ attach a string, doubled, about 8 or 10 inches 
long, which J put in a noose over the hind legs, just above 
the hocks, hang them up head downward; tie the mouth 
to prevent squealing ; let a boy stand at their back and 
hold the fore legs. I then with a sharp knife split the 
belly just between the hind four teais, sufficiently to insert 
two or three fingers of the left hand, draw out the pride, 
and cut it off with the knife in the right hand; then with 
alarge crooked needle and waxed thread, sow up the 
wound in the following manner : stick the needle through 
from outside to inside, then bring out the needle on the 
other side of the wound, from inside to outside; cut off 
the thread sufficiently long to tie; repeat the same so as 
to make three stiches ; then tie them, being careful notto 
draw the stitches too tight, and the work is done. { be- 
lieve T can spay as many ina given length of time and 
with as little loss, as any man can any other way. 

Hannibal, Mo., May 25, 1843.) Joun M. Jounson. 

[Albany Cultivator. 


DEVON CATTLE. 

The eatenstaned hasa herd ofabout five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. 

JOHN P. E, STANLEY, 
No. 50 8. Calvert St. Baltimore 








BALTIMORE MARKET, Aug. 14, 1843. 
Balt. mess, a |Butter, Glades, No. ve 
Do. do. Not 9034 Do.’ do. 2, Ld week, 600 
Do. prime, a -Do. do. 3, head in mar- 
Pork, mess 1lja Do. Western 2, 8a {ket—sales em- 
Do. No.1 —104a103| Do. do. 3, a6__|bra’d 350 head 
Do. prime 94a95 (Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7}‘at prices ran- 
Do. cargo Do. do. 


‘ ) 2, none'ging from ‘$1. 
Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib. a Do. Western, 1, 787950 to 2.50 pér 
Do. middlings,“ a do * {100lbs. on the 


Do. " i 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bbis1, 6a 


hoof, equal to 
Do. asst’d, West. 43243 |Cheese, casks, 6597 324.75 nett as 
Do. hams, 5a6 Do. boxes, Gazi quality; but 
Do. middlings, 47a Do. extra, 1 few, however, 
Do. shoulders, 3423} sold at h 
CcOTTON— rates. A 
Virginia, 6 a-7 } Tennessee, Ib. 50 head were 
Upland, 6 a 74} Alabama, 7 a 8 |driven north, 
uisiana, 7 a8 | Florida, 7a74 |the balance re 
North Carolina, 7a | Mississippi main unsold 
LUMBER— i 











Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling, W.P.7a10|The supply is 
S. Carolina do Yall |Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. 7al0jnot large, and 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9{holders ask $4 
Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.0029.00]a4.25 per 100. 
Select Cullings, 14a16|Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75] Flowr—But 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00)little inquiry 
MOLASSES— for Howard st 








Havana, Istqu.gl20a |New Orleans 25a arcels stand- 
Porto Rico 27228 |Guadaloupe& Mart 19a_|ard brands are 
Eas Tsland, Sugar House, 36\held at $4.75, 
TOBACCO— but we hear of 
Common 2ha 33 Yellow, 7 a 9 |no transaction 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 74010 |We hear of no 
Ground leaf, 6a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |salescity mills 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, Flour; it is 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a 7 |nerally held at 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 all |4.87. 400 bbls 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ’ Cuba, 15 a38 |Western sold 


PLASTER PARIS— at 4.62. 





Cargo; pr ton cash 2.87a |Ground per bbl. 1.00a Grain-~Sup- 
WooL— plies fair, and 
WASHED. UNWASHED. rices a shade 
Saxony, 33a35|Saxony and Merino 16a18; r,but get- 
Full Merino, 30a33\Common, to } blood,14a17|ting languid a- 
3-4 blood do, 27a30)\Pulled, in. Good to 
1-2 do do 24027 rime Md.and 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 Nasels 95a98 
Tub washed, 18a20 and or.to 
SUGARS— 90a95c; three 


Hav. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.0028.00lor four parcels 


Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, 7.75a8.25)very prime Va 
Porto Rico, 7.25a8.00/Do. brown, reds sold at$1. 
New Orleans, 6.75a7.25|Lump, Ib. c. A sale N.Car. 
FLOUR—We quote red at 96, and 


— How. st., from stores, bl. $4.62a4.75 {a small cargo 
. City Mills, 4.87 a Pa. red free of 





Do. Susquehanna, 4.5624.62 garlic, though 
Rye, first 3.00a not prime 95c. 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bb. 2.87 a 3 Tobacco con- 

Do. per hhd. $12 75a13. |tinues quite ac 
GRAIN— 


tive for better 





Wheat, white, p bu.106 jPeas, black eye, 112 qualities, atid 
“best Pa. red 98a . |Clover seed,store5.00a sales of these 
“ord. to pri. Md 90a98 |Timothy do _—2.00a2.25)embrace near- 

Corn, white, 52a53 |Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.37 |ly allthat are 
“ yellow Md. 53a |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |in market, pri- 

Rye, Pa. 55 a -|Ship Stuff, bus. 20a22 [ces show no 

Oats, Md. 22223 |Brown Stuff, 14a15 change, or if 

Ave 112a = |Shorts, bushel, 10a jany rather a 


tendency low- 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3$a4}/er ; com. sorts 











“ brown & yell’w 45a5} not wanted, or 
COFFEE— sold with dif- 
Havana, 7 a8 Java, lb. 10 al3 jficulty. Ohio 
P. Ricos Laguay. 7}a 8 | Rio, 73a 8ivery active, & 
St. Domingo, 6 a 6}| Triage, 5 a 7 |sales large at 
CANDLES— former quota- 
Mould, common, 9al0 rm, 28a29 jtions. Ky. is 
Do. choice brands, 105 ax, 60a65 |more enquired 
Di ped, 8a 9 for and salesat 
RAL INS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 60al 65/$3a5, _princi- 
FEATHERS—perlb. 


22a28 pally at ve 5. 
Inspections of tobacco comprise 1224 hds. viz. 586 Md. 601 Ohio, 
29 Ky. and 8 Mo. 

Wool—The receipts continue limited and stock small; nearly all 
coming to market finds ready sale at good prices. A sale of wash- 
ed native at 23c. In the present state of the market we are unable 
to quote the rate for the different grades.—.1merican. 
POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 

TER CROPS. 

The value of Poudrette as a manure for Conw, and other Spring 
crops is now well understood—but some ye doubt as to its efficacy 
or value, on crops which are e to the rains, snows and fros/s 
of winter. Those who have used it on Wheat and Rye consider 
it equally as valuable for winter, as for spring crops—and it is very 
desirable to have the question thoroughly tested at the earliest pe- 
riod—and therefore the manufacturer offers to furnish seven barrels, 
prices on board ship, for en dollars, until 1st October next. 

ew York, July 20, 1843. au2 7 D. K, MINOR, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 














with feed for any port on the coast ofthe U.S. m 29 SANDSS. 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 


repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 
The above cul represents this » for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-righ 


t fur Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; eo peony most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and durabil- 
ity it has never been sur, es? 

“Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices 

Agricultura! [mplements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for allkindsofploughe,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sel] again. : 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machinee at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Br or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricalvaral pur 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tc charges for dockage or wharfage —_- 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


~~ ENGLISH TURNIP AND CABBAGE SEED. — 


Just received our usual first rate 
English TURNIP SEEDS, of the most 
usetul kinds, viz:—Norfolk white, Norfolk 
Red Top, early White Stone, White Sweed, 
Purple Sweed, Yellow Hibred, &c. We 
have also received a supply of our well 
{ known CABBAGE SEEDS, of the follow- 
= Litho ing kinds:—Bullock’s Mieart, early York, 

eee Jurze York, early Birmingham, early Her- 
vest, early London, &c. The above Seeds (all of last year’s 
growth,) came by the British steamer at Boston, and Were on wa- 
ter but thirtoen days, and have come to hand in most excellent con- 
dition. Printed directions for the proper soil and cultivation of the 
Cabbages will be given gratis, with each parcel of seeds. 

Also, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, SPINACH, CAULIFLOWER, 
BROCALI, &c. for sale wholesale and retail by 

. SAM. AULT & SON, . 
au 2 4t corner Calvert and Water sts. 


HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c.- 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltimore, 
Offer for sale at reduced prices, 
Grain and Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- 
GrassScythes with hungingscom-| ved sizes and patterns 














plete Scythe Stones, Kifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood braced Scythe Nibs snd Rings 
do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American 


ALSO, 

HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horses 

THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veyr 

strong and durable 

Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshers and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 
approved of by farmers in Maryland, that it is scarcely necessary to 
say any thing in regard to their merits. Those however, who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them in operation are referred to. 
the fullowing gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 
use, Viz. 
Col. Juo.Mercer, near Annapolis Henry Fite, Baltimore Co. - 
Col. Boyle, do Dr. A. Tyson do 
B. D. Hall, do Moses Potter do | 
Mr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 
Wm F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 

>About 350 more names can be given if required from gentle- 
meu in different parts of thisand other states, many of whom have 


been using o'r machines since 1858, . S, jr. & Co, 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with con so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former prac! 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has a ‘the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue wasits heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra ex of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s-Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 

ium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 

a'e Agricultural held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 

prints, by farmers who have used them, 











recommended in the 
will be kept conegiig on hand for sale. 
no 9 OBED HUSSEY 
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SAVE 150 PER CENT. WHEN YOU CAN! — 

THE WILEY OR NEW YORK PREMIUM PLOUGH. 
NICHOLAS U. MOTT, has opened in Baltimore an Agricul- 
tural Implement Warehouse, for the accommodation of Farmers 
and Planters, in Paca Street, 2d door from Lexington Market, op- 
posite the Hand Tavern, where he intends to keep a supply of all 
kinds of Agricultural Implements, of the most approved kinds, 
among which is the celebrated Wiley’s Pitent Double Pointed 
Composition Cap’t Ploughs, of the New York composition metal. 
N. U. MOTT intends to keep a supply of Shares, Caps, Land- 
sides and Ploughs, Fans, Corn She'lJers, &e. constant!y on hand to 
suit purchasers, all of which are warranted. One of these Ploughs 
will last as long as 3 or 4 of any other pattern known, now in use, 
and the metal will stand stony or stumpy ground as well as steel'd 
wrought shares, the shares only costing from 25 to 5° cents a piece, 
wiil plough from 20 to 40 acres each, the Cap fitting on the Mould 
Board right in the wear of the mou'd, the caps costing bat from 25 
to 50 cents. This plough can be kept in order by the farmer or 
any of the hands from 7 to 8 years; with this plongh the farmer is 
his own blacksmith. The Plouzhs all warranted, and also war- 
ranted to put the ground in better order than any other Plough in 
use. Atthe great Ploughing match during the first and last Annual 
meetings of the Baltimore County Agricu'tural Society, this cele- 
brated plough from our establishment tonk the Sweepstakes over 
14 different kinds of ploughs by acclamation, having for competi- 
tors ploughs from the different Factories in this city, al-o from 
Pennsylvania, N. York and Ohio, among which were Barnaby & 
Mooers, and Witherow & Pierce’s Cyclodel plough of Gettysburg, 


FARMERS TAKE NOTICE! 








; ; ‘ . . * : ] 

i rated Plough is becoming the principal and only 
able ao is the opinion of nearly all the influential rg 
ers in Baltimore, Harford and Cecil counties, Maryland, an ~ 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, that it is the best and most — 
mical plough thev ever used—hardly any other kind in a 
those counties. The Prices for those celebrated farmers Pp _ a 
are as follows: The No. 3, a 7 inch Seeding Plough, $4— . . 
an 8 inch, $5—No. 56. a 9 inch, $8—No. 76, a 10 inch. — * 
81 heavy 2 or 3 horse Plough, 12 inch, $10. The ve : en 
Centre Draught Sod Plough, letters A B C—letter A, $9— a 
B, $10—letter C, $11. A liberal discount will be taken off of a 
articles for Cash. Thankful for past favours, ] shall endeavour to 
merit a continuance of the same. NICHOLAS: U. MOTT, 

Agent for the N. York manafacturer of the Wiley’s Composi- 
tion Castings and Ploughs—also the Empire Sod Plough. 

&> A few of the following practical farmers residing in Balti- 
more County only, I beg leave to refer to. There are hundreds 
that use the New York original Wiley Ploughs exclusively. 
Ploughs and Castings from Wiley’s original patterns of the New 
York manufacture can be had at this establishment at all times, 
Baltimore, Md. Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, Charles Worthing- 





ton, J. T. Worthington, Richard Worthington, Kinsey Worthing- 
ton, Rezin H. Worthiagton, John Jobns, Richard Johns, Elisha 
Johnson, Edward Philpot, Thomas T. Griffith, Horace Love, Dr. 
Gill, Joshua Griffin, Edward Griffin, William Ghent, John H. 
Ghent, Samuel Wilderson, Edward Rider, Henry H. Fitzhugh, 
Thomas Parlet, Moses Parlet, Wm. G. Howard, Wm. McLaugh- 
lin, Heary Fite, Townsend Randall, John H. Carroll, Thomas T. 
Matthews, Thomas Kelly, Thomas E. Giddings. au 2 3t 











NEW PATENT PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN has great pleasure in inviting the attention 

of the public to a newly improved PLOUGH invented by his 

plough-rmaker Mr. George C'eazy. Though this plough is very 

simple in its construction, it combines some very valuable im- 

provements which he has reason to believe will be highly ap- 
preciated by every good ploughman. au 16 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machincry is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex Names and prices : 


Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 
4 ft. saw, 





$300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. '5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
off Saw 3500 


, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with culling off saw, or 


cross cutting for arge establishments, 
Tf made of iron, 


Large Boring and Morticing machine for larg 


1100 
3000 


| ge establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of which articles are made in the most s 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses fur which they are intended. {t cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely ea- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of umber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 


ig West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
F-Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 


med machines, can be had on application (if by lett id) t 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the offize of yy mn 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 
FLY-PROOF OR MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 
Any farmer having this wheat for sale might find purchasets for 
& quantity by having it in store with their agents in this city. 


uperior style of work 








SEED WHEAT. 
4 to 500 bushels pure Washington White Wheat, free from im- 
purities of all sorts, particularly of Smut, for sale by 
N. H. R. DE COURSEY, 
Wye Landing, near Easton, Talbot co. Md 
au 9 tf 


—— 














GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNTRY, 

IF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A FINE HAT AND SAVE 
ONE DOLLAR, you should purchase at “KEEVIL’S” 
CELEBRATED HAT STORE, 

74 BALTINORE ST. ONE DUOK EAST of HOLLIDAY ST. 

Established A. D. 1837, 
FOR THE SALE OF “ONE PRICE” HATS, 
EFAS FOLLOWS.<g$ 
Baltimore made French style Silk (far body) 
Fine black Russia, an elegant article, 
Do black Cassimer 
Best quality Nutria Beaver, very light, of unsurpassed beau- 
ty and texture, 4 00 
NO TWU PRICES—NO ABATEMENT—SALES FOR CASH. 
Look well and remember the name, 


_Sy 26 uf i tal KEEVIL & CO. 
AYRSHIRE CAT'LE WANTED. 

A pure bred Ayrshire Bull ano Cow, each about 3 years old, are 
wanted— Any one having fine animals of this description for ‘sale 
may probably find a purchaser at reasonable prices at this offige. 

CHINA & BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

Any one having a pure China Boar or Sow for sale may hear of 
& purchaser ata fair rate. Also wanted a Boar and two Sows of 
pure blooded Berkshires about twelve months old—none but ani- 
mals of the very best description will answer. Apply at this office. 


$2 50 
3 00 
3 50 





TO AGRICULTURISTS. 





ey 

We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WAR. 
HOUSE, at No. 7 Bow.y’s wHarr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, among which rank 
the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and Hor. 
TON PLOUGH, so celebrated in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvama. ‘These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man. 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most eXpe- 
rienced farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
hers. 

We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGs, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Fndless Chain TtiRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANs, 
GRAIN CRACLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHEs, 
STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HORSE RAKES. Also, other Implements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 

Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUEY & CO, 

THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD, 

Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the aid 
of live stock, in from 15 to 30 days, by a course of humid fermenta- 
tion set into action at a cost of from 50 cts. to $4. 

And also to make Compost in a Few pays. And how to make 
a rich fertilizing liquid called “‘purin,” having all the strength with- 
out the acrid qualities of urine. 

With the view of graduating the cost, to the quantity of land 


upon which it may be desired to use the method, the following scale 
of prices has been adopted, viz: 





For Gardensof any extent - - - $600 
Farms up to 100 acres ae 10 00 
Farms from 100 to 200 acres - - - 15 00 
do from 200 to 300 do - . 18 00 
do from 300 to 400 acres - - 20 00 
do over 400 acresinany onefarm - 25 00 

By the remittance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method 


will be sent by mail or in any other mode proposed by the pureh- 


aser. 
All letters of inquiry must be post paid. 
ABBETT & CO., Baltimore, 
Proprietors of the patent right for the Southern & Western States. 





&#The publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultu- 
ral pursuits, by giving our adv€rtisement insertion to the amount 
of a singfe method of any extent which he may want, and sending 
to us a copy of each number containing it, shall have for his own 
exclusive use a copy of the method remitted to him by mail or oth- 
erwise as he may order. jy 26 A. & CO. 


8#The patrons of the American Farmer and others will have 
their orders for rights and directions for using the above 
supplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to S. SANDS. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of different qualities ; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels, Chopping Axes, &c. &e. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with east and wrought 











iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, a self charpaniae int, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are highly @ ed for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from «hich he will furnish 
castings On reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
oe - approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
o 1€ times. 


In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 


growth, ma 22 
PEACH AND PEAR TREES. c 


_ The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, Surpassed by none ir the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

He can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. 
tree—and in the F ; 


per 
of many kinds. all will be able to furnish any quantity required 
Cata 











furnish i Entire 
tallines toe orn ed on application at the Farmer office. 


J placed on the ai of these and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8. SANDS. 











